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8  Wall  Street,  K  Y.,  Feb.  22nd,  1862. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson, 

Dear  Sir : — In  pursuance  of  the  unanimous  desire  expressed  on 
its  delivery,  in  substance,  at  "The  Tabernacle,"  I  have  to  request  a  copy  of  your 
Lecture,  "  The  Test-Hour  of  Popular  Liberty  and  Republican  Government,"  for 
publication.  I  do  so,  not  merely  in  compliment,  but  in  the  firm  belief  that  this 
spoken  thought  of  the  million,  while  it  strengthens  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms, 
and  gives  some  show  of  courage  to  "  livers  white  as  milk,"  will  confirm,  with 
some,  at  least,  the  assurance  that  God — whose  arm  is  not  shortened — governs  the 
destinies  of  nations  as  well  as  men. 

Yours,  Very  Truly, 

WILLIAM  W.  NILES. 


32  West  36th  Street,  Feb.  24,  1862. 

Dear  Sir  : 

With  thanks  for  your  courteous  invitation,  and  for  the  response  of 
the  Tabernacle  Congregation  which  it  represents,  I  place  the  Discourse  at  your 
disposal,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  somewhat  toward  that  great  cause  of 
Popular  Liberty  and  Republican  Government  which  all  Patriots  are  summoned  to 
uphold  against  the  rebellion  of  the  South.  You  will  perceive  that,  omitting 
ephemeral  topics,  I  have  compressed  into  one  argument,  the  substance  of  the  two 
discourses  delivered  on  Fast  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  1861. 
With  high  regard, 

Yours  Truly, 

JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON. 
W.  W.  Niles,  Esq. 
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THE  TEST-HOUR 

OF 

POPULAR  LIBERTY  AND  REPUBLICAN  GOVERNMENT. 


Seldom  does  it  happen  to  a  people  to  be  at  once  an  exponent 
and  a  factor  in  a  great  problem  of  human  society — the  index 
of  sublime  struggles  and  cumulative  forces  in  the  Past,  the 
former  of  a  new  era  of  life  and  power  in  the  Future.  The 
stream  of  human  history,  often  sluggish,  sometimes  eddying 
and  seemingly  retrograde,  has  also  its  rapids  and  its  cataracts. 
These  seem  to  break  its  continuity  and  waste  its  life  ;  but  the 
very  tumult  of  the  waters,  as  they  rush  among  the  rocks  to  find 
or  force  a  channel,  indicates  the  power  and  volume  of  the 
long-gathered  flood ;  and  it  emerges  from  the  turmoil  and 
agony  of  a  seeming  death-struggle,  only  to  roll  on  with  a 
depth,  a  calmness,  a  majesty,  that  no  barrier  can  arrest  and  no 
rock  can  ripple.  And  even  in  the  chasm  where  the  strife  and 
thunder  are  the  loudest,  if  we  watch  the  nooning  of  the  sky, 
we  shall  see  the  bow  painted  upon  the  brow  of  the  seething 
torrent,  the  prophecy  of  the  peace  and  majesty  it  shall  win  for 
itself  by  this  very  struggle,  when  it  shall  have  forced  its  way 
over  the  rocks.  We  stand  to-day  beside  one  of  these  cataract 
plunges  in  human  history.  So  suddenly  have  we  come  upon 
it  from  the  green  and  sunny  fields  we  were  traversing,  so  fierce 
is  the  struggle  of  the  waters,  so  frequent  and  successive 
are  the  rapids,  and  so  invisible  is  the  outlet,  that  we  are  be- 
wildered by  a  spectacle  we  have  not  learned  to  comprehend. 
But  the  stream  is  flowing  on.  The  earth  has  not  opened  to 
swallow  it ;  the  strife  denotes  not  only  the  suddenness  and 
force  of  obstacles,  but  the  gathered  momentum  of  the  flood ; 
and  if  for  a  time  it  seems  to  have  been  interrupted,  and  even 
turned  back  upon  itself,  the  flood  is  but  rising  to  roll  over 
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again  upon  its  pent  up  mass  till  the  whole  shall  sweep  onward 
in  a  calm,  full,  unbroken  tide. 

But  while  a  just  philosophy  anticipates  and  predicts  this 
issue  of  our  national  struggle,  it  may  not  be  disguised  that 
this  is  the  test-hour  for  all  that  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as 
fixed  and  valuable  in  popular  Constitutional  Liberty,  and  es- 
pecially the  test-hour  of  a  national  government  upon  the  basis 
of  republican  freedom.  Never  did  a  nation  stand  at  a  point  of 
history  more  critical  or  momentous  than  that  we  occupy  to- 
day. For  though  the  visible  and  imminent  perils  that  first 
alarmed  and  aroused  us  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  have 
lost  their  power  to  disturb,  the  lifting  of  the  clouds  that  spread 
such  sudden  darkness  over  the  land,  reveals  perils  of  deeper 
significance  than  the  capture  of  "Washington  or  the  outbreak 
of  treason  in  Baltimore.  We  see  the  abyss  upon  whose  verge 
the  nation  stood  trembling,  and  from  which  it  is  staggering 
up  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Grote,  with  philosophical  in- 
sight observes,  that  the  "  attachment  of  an  Athenian  citizen  to 
his  democratical  constitution  comprised  two  distinct  veins  of 
sentiment ;  first,  his  rights,  protection  and  advantages  derived 
from  it, — next,  his  obligations  of  exertion  and  sacrifice  towards 
it,  and  with  reference  to  it.  Neither  of  these  two  veins  of 
sentiment  was  ever  wholly  absent ;  but  according  as  one  or 
the  other  was  present  at  different  times  in  varying  proportions, 
the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  was  a  very  different  feeling." 
At  the  first  the  sentiment  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  country 
was  prominent,  but  in  later  times  Athenian  patriotism  well- 
nigh  lost  this  noble  quality.  "  The  active  sense  of  obligation 
became  comparatively  inoperative ;  the  citizen  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  democracy  as  protecting  him,  and  in- 
suring to  him  valuable  rights,  and  he  was  willing  to  perform  his 
ordinary  sphere  of  legal  duties  towards  it ;  but  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  thing  established,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in 
a  due  measure  of  foreign  ascendency,  without  any  such  personal 
efforts  as  those  which  his  forefathers  cheerfully  imposed  upon 
themselves.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  contain  melancholy 
proofs  of  this  altered  tone  of  patriotism — of  that  languor,  paral- 
ysis, and  waiting  for  others  to  act,  which  preceded  the  catastro- 


phe  of  Chceroneia,  notwithstanding  an  unabated  attachment  to 
the  democracy  as  a  source  of  protection  and  good  government."* 
This  was  the  picture  of  American  patriotism  at  the  close  of 
the  late  Presidential  term.  Already  with  us,  as  with  the 
France  of  Burke's  invective, — "  the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone ; 
that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  had  succeeded." 
We  were  becoming  a  nation  of  materialists  and  hirelings,  with- 
out honor,  without  heroism,  without  enthusiasm  for  the  just, 
the  true,  the  noble  in  principle  or  in  deed — willing  to  leave 
public  affairs  to  shuffle  along,  and  take  their  course,  regardless 
of  the  right,  so  long  as  we  were  unmolested  in  person  or  in 
trade.  That  languor,  that  paralysis  even,  had  come  upon  our 
patriotism,  that  betokened  a  great  catastrophe.  But,  like  some 
sleeping  giant  in  the  Alps,  roused  by  flood  and  hail,  and  the 
thunder  and  quaking  of  the  land-slide,  at  first  terrified  and  be- 
wildered by  the  storm,  then  nerved  by  its  very  fierceness  to  the 
energy  of  self-preservation,  we  leap  from  the  shifting  chaos 
around  us,  upon  the  unshaken  rock,  and  steady  ourselves  to 
gaze  upon  the  ruin  we  have  hardly  escaped. 

The  real  perils  of  the  hour  can  be  comprehended  only  through 
a  philosophical  analysis  of  our  constitutional  freedom  and  gov- 
ernment ;  for  these  perils  address  neither  our  imaginations,  our 
sensibilities,  nor  our  fears ;  they  threaten  not  places  and  in- 
terests, nor  institutions  merely,  but  principles — and  these  of 
the  most  fundamental  character.  The  tornado  may  uproot 
orchards,  unroof  houses,  level  spires  in  the  dust,  but  men  will 
go  over  its  track,  and  plant  and  build  again.  But  when  the 
earth  opens  and  swallows  up  the  city,  all  life  and  hope  sink 
into  the  abyss.  The  grand  assault  of  this  rebellion  is  not  upon 
an  administration  or  a  capital,  but  upon  the  principles  on 
which  the  Nation  is  based,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  stand. 

The  rebellion  puts  in  jeopardy  the  principle  of  popular 
liberty,  as  defined  and  defended  by  constitutional  forms  and 
laws.  In  our  National  Constitution,  popular  liberty  finds  at 
once  a  large  expression  and  a  just  limitation.  In  many  times 
and  many  nations  the  people  have  asserted  their  power  by 
sudden  uprisings  against  despotic  government,  or  by  revolu- 

*  History  of  Greece,  IV,  1*79.    American  Ed. 
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tions  in  the  interest  of  a  favorite  leader.  But  this  inorganic 
power  resident  in  mere  masses  of  men,  to  overthrow  tyranny 
or  avenge  wrong, — to  drive  out  a  Tarquin  from  Rome,  to 
execute  a  Louis  XYI  or  expel  a  Louis  Philippe,  to  revolution- 
ize Mexico  twice  a  year,  this  mere  mass-power  of  the  people, 
unorganized  and  unregulated,  is  not  true  popular  liberty  ;  nor 
does  it  often  secure  the  liberty  which  it  asserts  with  such 
spasms  of  violence.  Borne,  France,  Mexico,  after  once  and 
again  asserting  this  revolutionary  power  of  the  masses,  have 
slid  back  into  despotism. 

Nor  does  popular  liberty  consist  merely  in  the  unre- 
strained exercise  of  political  power  by  the  people.  It  is  not 
enough  to  create  popular  liberty,  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
be  embodied  in  political  acts,  measures,  and  government,  since 
the  majority  in  a  pure  democracy  may  wield  a  despotism  as  ab- 
solute as  that  of  Nero;  and  in  a  Congregational  church  a 
partisan  and  unscrupulous  majority  may  outdo  the  Pope  in 
measures  of  arbitrary  power.  The  law  of  self-preservation,  or 
that  mysterious  plea  of  "  military  necessity,"  has  compelled  us 
to  silence  opposition  to  government  and  the  popular  will,  by 
the  severest  measures.  We  have  acquiesced  in  unwonted  re- 
strictions upon  personal  liberty,  and,  in  certain  emergencies, 
upon  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  as  demanded  by  the 
public  safety.  But  were  we  compelled  to  live  under  martial 
law,  it  would  not  reconcile  us  to  be  told  that  this  was  declared 
by  the  will  of  the  majority.  There  is  little  to  choose  in  gov- 
ernment between  the  principles  of  Divine  Right  and  Democratic 
Might.  As  a  profound  publicist  has  said,  "  The  one  is  as 
ungodly  as  the  other.  Neither  is  founded  in  justice ;  neither 
admits  of  liberty ;  both  rest  on  the  principle  of  absolutism. 
Both  are  theories  fabricated  by  despotism,  false  in  logic,  un- 
hallowed in  practice,  and  ruinous  in  their  progress."*  The 
supremacy  of  the  people  may  be  only  the  enthronement  of  mob 
law,  or  of  artful  demagogism.  For  popular  liberty  in  its  best 
form,  it  is  essential,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  superior  power 
in  the  State  shall  reside  in  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  ;  or, 
as  Lord  Brougham  defines  it,  "  that   the  people   should  be 

*  Lieber,  Civil  Liberty,  p.  373. 
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either  formally  or  substantially  possessed  of  the  supreme 
power,  not  sharing  it  with  any  other  party  independent  of 
themselves,  still  less  exercising  authority  subject  to  the  control 
or  revision  of  any  other  and  independent  body."*  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  supreme  power  must  be  so  regulated  that 
it  shall  secure  and  defend,  not  violate  or  curtail,  the  just  rights 
of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  society.  In  other  words,  for 
popular  liberty  it  is  essential  that  the  people  shall  be  secure 
against  any  power  not  of  their  own  creating,  or  any  tyranny 
over  themselves  ;  and,  also,  that  the  people  themselves,  in  the 
exercise  of  supreme  power,  shall  be  restrained  by  legal  barriers 
from  any  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts  against  the  individual. 
This  liberty  must  be  organized  and  recognized  as  an  institu- 
tion, and  defined  and  defended  by  a  Constitution.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  must  not  simply  assert  itself  as  a  power  in  some 
crisis  of  revolution,  and  then  subside  until  new  oppressions 
shall  call  it  forth  again,  but  must  be  established,  with  all  the 
institutions  of  government  molded  and  controlled  by  the 
people ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  the  unlimited 
exercise  of  popular  power — which  might  move  with  the  frenzy 
of  a  mob — but  this  power  regulated  and  defined  by  constitu- 
tional laws.f 

[Never  in  any  State,  ancient  or  modern,  have  these  two  con- 
ditions of  popular  liberty  been  so  perfectly  secured  and  har- 
monized as  in  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States.  The 
Greek  democracies  at  times  possessed,  in  a  most  absolute 
degree,  the  first  element  of  popular  liberty — independence  of 
any  power  not  created  by  and  amenable  to  themselves.  But 
those  parent  democracies  were  of  very  limited  area,  and  were 
still  more  limited  by  the  restriction  of  citizenship,  by  race  and 
birth.  The  Athenian  democracy,  in  its  highest  form,  was  but 
the  government  of  a  city  by  its  lawful  and  free  citizens, 
through  popular  assemblies,  in  which  public  measures  were 
adopted  by  vote,  and  various  public  officers  were  appointed  by 
rotation  or  chosen  by  lot.     The  city  was  the  State.     Athens 


*  Political  Philosophy,  part  3,  ch.  i. 

f  See  Dr.  Lieber's  admirable  chapter  on  Institutional  Liberty,  in  his  "  Civil 
Liberty  and  Self-Government." 
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held  her  allies  as  tributaries,  compelling  them  to  contribute  in 
various  ways  to  the  support  of  her  privileged  citizens ;  to  resort 
to  her  own  tribunals  of  law,  or  to  submit  to  archons  appointed 
by  herself.     According  to  Thucydides,  "the  Lacedamonians 
maintained  their  supremacy  over  their  allies  by  taking  care 
that  an  oligarchy,  such  as  suited  their  own  interests,  should  be 
everywhere  their  allies'  form  of  government."*     In  this  way, 
also,  Athens  sought  to  control  those  tributary  allies  that  still 
retained  a  measure   of  independence.     But  the  subject-allies 
"  had  in  their  states  Athenian  officers,  commanders,  and  also 
frequently  garrisons,  were   subject  to   Athenian  jurisdiction, 
paid  tribute,  were  obliged  to  submit  upon  emergencies  to  com- 
pulsory military  service,  notwithstanding  they  had  purchased 
exemption  from  it,  or  else  furnished  a  voluntary  contingent  of 
troops,  "f      However   complete   the   democratic    organization 
within  the  city,  at  any  period  of  Athenian  history,  it  was  not 
attempted  to  establish  and  maintain  popular  liberty  upon  a 
great  scale,  for  a  nation  combining  many  cities  and  states  in  a 
common  country ;  and  leagues  of  States  formed  for  mutual  de- 
fense were  broken  again  by  a  sudden  jealousy.     Besides,  these 
p  etty  city  states  were  easily  ruled  by  demagogues  and  factions, 
and  so  vibrated  from  democracy  to  aristocracy  and  despotism. 
Theirs  was  essentially  a  mass-meeting  liberty — as  when  "  the 
maritime   multitude"   were    intoxicated    by  the    victory    of 
Salamis,  with  a  consciousness  of  power.     Moreover,  with  the 
Greeks,  the  State  was  the  ultimate  idea,  not  the  man  behind 
the  State,  with  his  rights  as  an  integral  member  of  society ; 
and  hence  the  Greek  democracy,  when  organized  into  State 
form,  had  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  individual  citizen. 
There  was  no  guarantee  of  individual  rights  against  this  abso- 
lutism of  the  people.     The  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment of  citizens  without  open  trial,  and  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty to  the  State, — measures  which  have  been  in  part  forced 
upon  us  as  a  stringent  necessity, — were  often  resorted  to  in 


*  Thuc.  i,  19,  T6,  144. 

\  Boecldrs  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  Lamb's  edition,  p.  529.     See, 
also,  Grote,  passim. 
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Athens,  to  get  rid  of  obnoxious  individuals,  or  to  replenish  the 
public  treasury.  With  all  its  merits,  therefore,  the  Greek  de- 
mocracy fell  short  of  the  just  conditions  of  popular  liberty. 
On  the  one  hand  it  could  easily  be  Averted  by  demagogues, 
and,  on  the  other,  perverted  by  popular  passion  into  the 
sheerest  despotism. 

The  Roman  republic  was  Republicanism  for  Romans ;  a  re- 
public chiefly  in  and  for  the  city.  The  conquered  provinces 
were  held  as  conquests,  and  their  inhabitants  admitted  to  few, 
if  any,  civic  rights.  The  idea  of  liberty  for  the  people  as  such, 
of  sovereignty  vested  in  the  body  of  the  people  wherever  found, 
was  hardly  more  apparent  in  republican  than  in  imperial 
Rome.  Liberty  and  sovereignty  were  the  special  prerogatives 
of  native  Romans,  and  of  such  aliens  as  were  admitted  to  the 
dignity  of  Roman  citizenship.  By  its  colonies  and  its  armies 
the  republic  of  Rome  ruled  its  subjugated  dependencies  with 
an  imperial  despotism.     Lord  Brougham  has  shown  this  clearly : 

"  The  Roman  polity  reduced  the  government  of  the  capital  to  an  aristocracy 
which  enabled  the  rulers  to  conduct  its  affairs  without  constant  appeals  to  un- 
wieldy popular  assemblies;  and  the  capital,  the  city  itself,  and  the  district  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  governed  the  provinces  in  Italy,  and  the  foreign  do- 
minions of  the  Republic,  without  giving  any  share  whatever  of  the  supreme  power 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces,  or  suffering  their  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
choice  of  the  functionaries  to  whom  the  government  of  the  whole  was  entrusted." 

*  *  *  *  «  The  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  districts  were  considered  by 
the  haughty  Romans  as  an  inferior  race,  and  were  excluded  from  all  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens.  They  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  with  Romans,  nor 
to  dwell  in  the  city,  nor  to  hold  any  offices,  nor  to  have  any  voice  in  the  elections, 
nor  to  enjoy  any  intercourse  of  sacred  rites.  Even  the  numerous  levies  which 
they  furnished  to  the  army  were  marshaled  in  separate  and  auxiliary  legions, 
not  incorporated  with  the  Roman  troops.  Such  was  the  general  rule ;  but  after 
the  Gallic  invasion,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Caere,  whose  inhabitants 
had  rendered  important  services  in  that  disastrous  campaign.  About  the  year 
363,  A.  U.  C,  they  were  admitted  to  a  certain  portion  of  civic  rights.  The 
privilege  of  voting,  however,  or  of  filling  offices,  was  withheld.  The  admission 
to  civic  rights  of  foreigners,  or  barbarians,  as  the  barbarous  Romans  were 
pleased  to  call  them,  being  once  begun,  was  extended  to  other  cases."     *.*''.* 

*  *  *  *  «  But  au  ^g  priYileges  thus  granted  were  confined  to  particular 
provincial  towns.  No  district,  except  a  portion  of  the  Latins,  enjoyed  it  gene- 
rally ;  and  these  Latins  always  had  greater  privileges  than  the  other  Italian 
States,  even  after  civic  rights  were  generality  extended.  The  colonies  planted 
among  them  were  governed  by  their  own,  and  not  by  Roman  magistrates  ;  they 
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had  a  community  in  certain  religions  rights  with  Home ;  they  always  had  the 
suffrage  after  holding  any  Latin  office.  The  rest  of  the  Italian  nations  were 
treated  altogether  as  aliens,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  enfranchised  or  nat- 
uralized, and  with  another  important  exception,  that  of  free  towns,  or  municipia."* 

Dr.  Arnold  makes  a  forcible  presentation  of  this  feature  of 
the  Roman  Republic.  "  England,  for  many  generations,  npheld 
a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in  her  colonies,  while  her  own  law 
so  abhorred  it  that  any  slave  landed  upon  English  ground  be- 
came immediately  a  freeman.  What  the  four  seas  were  to 
England,  that  the  line  running  round  the  city  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was  to  Rome  ;  it  was  the  boundary 
between  law  and  despotism.  Within  this  precinct  the  senten- 
ces of  the  magistrates  were  the  sentence  of  the  law,  (legitima 
judicial)  /  and  their  power  was  controlled  by  the  sacred  inter- 
position of  the  tribunes.  But  without  this  limit  all  was 
absolute  dominion,  imperium:  there  the  magistrate  wielded 
the  sword  with  full  sovereignty ;  and  judicial  sentences  were 
held  to  proceed  not  from  the  law,  but  from  his  personal 
power,  so  that  their  validity  lasted  in  strictness  no  longer  than 
the  duration  of  his  authority.  Even  Roman  citizens  had  no 
present  protection  from  this  tyranny ;  they  had  only  the  re- 
source of  seeking  for  redress  afterwards  from  the  courts  of 
Rome.  But  the  allies  had  not  even  this  relief,  except  in  cases 
of  extraordinary  atrocity ;  for  the  imperium  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  conferred  a  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  subjects  of  Rome ;  anything  might  be  done 
on  the  plea  of  the  service  of  the  Roman  people,  or  of  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  its  officers ;  and  the  least  opposition  was  held 
to  be  rebellion. "f  And  while  such  was  the  subject-condition 
of  the  provinces  and  allies  under  Roman  supremacy,  in  the 
heart  of  the  republic  itself,  the  struggles  of  the  Greek  de- 
mocracy, between  the  popular  element  and  the  aristocratic, 
were  continually  renewed  ;  until,  as  in  France  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  consul  grew  into  the  dictator,  and  the 
general  into  an  emperor. 


*  Brougham,  Political  Philosophy,  part  3,  ch.  v. 
f  History  of  Rome,  ch.  xli. 
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In  modern  mixed  governments,  like  that  of  England,  though 
the  supreme  power  is  not  vested  in  the  people,  they  have  a  di- 
rect share  in  the  government ;  institutions  of  freedom  which 
have  grown  up  by  law  or  usage;  and  many  rights  and 
liberties  defined  and  defended  by  statutes  of  the  nation.  But 
popular  liberty  does  not  yet  exist  in  England  in  its  highest 
organic  form.  An  hereditary  sovereign,  and  "  a  select  body  of 
the  community  from  which  the  rest  are  excluded,"  share  with 
the  representatives  of  a  limited  popular  constituency  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  supreme  power  in  the  State.  A  limited 
constitutional  monarchy,  however  just  and  liberal,  is  quite 
another  thing  from  popular  liberty  enthroned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law. 

Only  in  our  own  Constitution  do  we  find  this  principle 
fairly  and  fully  embodied.  Here,  all  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the 
people,  who  part  with  their  original  power  "  only  to  persons  of 
their  own  choice,  and  for  so  short  a  time  as  to  keep  the  dele- 
gates accountable  and  answerable  to  their  constituents ;"  and 
yet  this  supreme  power  of  the  people  is  hemmed  in  against  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people  themselves,  by  legal  bar- 
riers protecting  individual  rights.  What  sanctity  is  thrown 
around  the  rights  of  person,  of  home,  of  property,  of  conscience, 
by  the  very  Constitution  that  represents  the  awful  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  !  How  sublime  the  spectacle  of  a  people  achiev- 
ing their  own  independence  of  every  foreign  power,  and  hold- 
ing an  undisputed  supremacy  over  their  soil,  yet  moderating 
and  restraining  their  united  sovereignty  so  as  to  protect,  by  the 
arm  of  constitutional  law,  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  every 
individual  citizen !  The  principle  of  popular  liberty,  defined 
and  defended  by  constitutional  law,  pervades  the  whole 
structure  of  our  institutions  as  a  people. 

Now  this  rebellion  would  strike  down  this  organic  principle 
of  our  national  existence.  It  began  as  a  reign  of  terror,  over- 
riding the  liberties  of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  in  detail. 
Cunning  and  reckless  leaders,  now  with  the  forms  of  popular 
action  and  now  without  them,  suddenly  set  up  a  military  des- 
potism in  the  recreant  States  of  the  Union ;  and  while  thus 
usurping  the  functions  of  a  supreme  Government,  they  have 
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forced  the  Government  of  the  Union,  in  defense  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, into  measures  of  absolute  power.  If,  through  our  de- 
feat or  our  timidity,  this  rebellion  shall  triumph,  not  only  will 
popular  liberty  be  crushed  out  in  the  South  by  a  high-handed 
usurpation,  but  we  of  the  North  will  be  compelled  to  curtail 
our  own  liberties  in  presence  of  a  hostile,  reckless,  vindictive 
neighbor,  sowing  discord  and  faction  among  ourselves,  and  re- 
quiring us  to  keep  a  standing  army — the  inevitable  foe  of  free- 
dom, and  the  tempting  facility  to  despotism.  All  the  great 
interests  of  law-girt  liberty,  the  hopes  not  of  ourselves  and  our 
children  only,  but  of  humanity,  from  the  principle  of  regulated 
popular  freedom  embodied  in  our  institutions,  are  put  in  jeop- 
ardy by  this  rebellion.  The  very  elixir  of  human  liberty 
pressed  out  of  the  sufferings  and  conflicts,  the  martyrdoms  and 
revolutions  of  the  ages,  wrung  into  the  cup  of  our  Revolution 
with  the  mingling  blood  of  the  fathers,  and  then  distilled  into 
the  Constitution  as  a  pure  and  fragrant  essence,  would  be 
dashed  to  the  ground  and  scattered  forever.  No  so  great  peril 
has  ever  before  hung  upon  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  If  we 
cannot  save  it  now,  freedom  has  before  it  the  darkest  ages  on 
the  scroll  of  time. 

Under  this  organized  and  regulated  liberty,  and  as  essential 
to  its  use  and  preservation,  is  the  freedom  of  political  discussion, 
and  the  authority  of  popular  action  in  government,  through 
constitutional  forms.  The  discussion  of  political  measures  by 
the  people,  through  the  press  and  in  public  assemblies,  belongs 
to  the  very  nature  of  a  free  popular  Government,  and  is 
necessary  to  the  just  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty.  The  oc- 
casional restrictions  upon  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
which  we  have  lately  endured,  and  in  fact  approve  as  a  neces- 
sity of  war,  would  be  intolerable  as  an  habitual  thing.  As  the 
people  exercise  their  sovereignty  through  representatives,  both 
the  qualifications  of  representatives  and  the  policy  which  they 
espouse  should  be  open  to  inquiry  and  discussion  ;  and  every 
measure  of  government  should  be  subject  to  review  at  this 
popular  tribunal.  This  freedom  of  political  discussion  is  a 
right  of  the  English  people,  dearly  bought,  and  jealously 
guarded.     Hardly  known  in  France  or  in  the  German  States, 
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it  is  just  beginning  to  be  enjoyed  in  emancipated  and  united 
Italy.  For  many  years  it  lias  not  been  tolerated  in  the  South 
with  respect  to  her  domestic  institutions  and  policy  ;  and  now 
the  rebellion  seeks  to  wrest  it  from  the  whole  nation. 

Equally  necessary  is  it  to  popular  liberty,  that  the  voice  of 
the  people,  speaking  through  constitutional  forms,  shall  be 
authoritative.  In  whatever  mode  the  people  are  wont  to  ex- 
ercise their  sovereignty — through  whatever  institutions  and 
forms  by  law  and  custom  established — their  action  through 
those  forms  should  be  not  only  valid  but  final ;  or  subject 
only  to  their  revision  through  the  same  constitutional  forms. 
The  rebellion  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  this  principle,  and 
resents  a  popular  verdict  constitutionally  declared,  by  military 
usurpation  and  political  anarchy.  It  assails  not  the  elected 
Administration,  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  an  elective 
Government.  Should  the  rebels  triumph  either  by  victory  or 
by  recognition — it  matters  not  which — they  will  have  inflicted 
a  deadly  wound  upon  the  elective  franchise ;  and  henceforth 
this  first  right  of  a  free  people,  this  most  sacred  act  of  sovereign- 
ty, can  be  exercised  only  in  terror  of  the  sword.  Worse  than 
the  ruffians  who  keep  back  citizens  from  the  polls  or  destroy 
ballot-boxes  to  defeat  an  election,  the  rebels  would  nullify  by 
force  not  only  a  particular  election,  but  that  fundamental 
principle  of  a  free  Government — the  peaceful  sovereignty  of 
the  ballot-box.  It  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  it  is  popular 
liberty  defined  and  defended  by  constitutional  law  and  acting 
through  constitutional  forms,  that  is  put  in  jeopardy  by  this 
monstrous  insurrection. 

This  hostility  to  the  principle  of  Popular  Sovereignty  is  en- 
gendered by  the  very  structure  of  society  in  the  South.  If  we 
examine  her  social  institutions  in  the  calm  light  of  political 
philosophy,  we  find  that  the  South  tends  of  necessity  toward 
obligarchy  in  government.  A  large  class  of  her  population 
have  not  only  no  right  of  citizenship  in  the  State,  but  not  even 
the  common  rights  of  persons  before  the  law.  By  her  own 
statutes  and  legal  decisions,  her  principal  laboring  class  are 
"  deemed,  held,  taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged  in  law,  to  be 
chattels  personal  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and  possessors, 
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and  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to  all  intents, 
constructions,  and  purposes  whatever."  Thus  the  whole 
structure  of  society  at  the  South  is  based  upon  the  forcible  and 
legalized  degradation  of  the  laborer  as  having  no  natural,  per- 
sonal,  nor  legal  rights  ;  not  only  no  right  to  vote  or  take  part 
in  civil  affairs,  but  no  right  to  hold  property,  no  right  to  make 
that  solemn  and  sacred  contract  in  law,  which  among  all  na- 
tions is  the  basis  of  the  family  ;  no  right  to  testify  nor  to  de- 
fend his  cause  before  a  court  of  justice ;  no  right  to  have,  to 
hold,  to  say,  to  do  anything  that  belongs  to  a  man  in  dis- 
tinction from  an  animal  or  thing  ;  no  right  to  himself,  in  will 
or  in  muscle,  in  time  or  in  motion,  in  affections  or  in  hopes. 
The  condition  and  treatment  of  the  individual  slave  may  often 
be  more  favorable  than  this  ;  but  such  is  his  status  according 
to  law.  This  condition  of  society  can  never  be  reconciled  with 
the  principles  upon  which  our  republican  institutions  rest :  the 
principle  that  all  men  have  certain  natural  rights  of  which  no 
legislation  or  Government  can  deprive  them,  except  for  crime  ; 
and  that  Governments  are  instituted  to  secure  these  rights — 
guarding  well  each  natural  and  just  right  of  the  individual  in 
conjunction  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Every  right  and 
principle  of  republican  Government  is  violated  by  that  funda- 
mental law  of  Southern  society  which  decrees  that  the  laborer 
is  not  a  person  but-  a  chattel. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  subjugation  of  one  class  in  the 
population  of  the  slave  State  proportionally  elevates  another 
class  in  power  and  authority.  It  creates  an  aristocracy  not 
only  of  wealth  or  family,  but  of  caste  and  power ;  and  of  all 
aristocracies  this  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  its  effect  upon  the 
State.  Republicanism  recognizes  only  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation as  of  political  authority  ;  that  "  Governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  A  con- 
stitutional and  limited  authority  in  government,  by  virtue  of 
representation,  is  the  vital  security  of  popular  liberty.  But 
slavery  substitutes  for  representation  domination — the  arbitra- 
ry authority  of  one  over  another — and  this  in  the  odious  form 
of  caste  and  chattelism.  Pride  of  wealth,  pride  of  family, 
pride  of  genius,  all  this  is  nothing,  as  an  element  of  control,  in 
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comparison  with  that  pride  of  power  which  exalts  one  over  his 
fellows,  as  a  man  over  chattels  that  are  his  absolute  property. 
There  is  no  basis  of  an  oligarchy  so  strong  as  the  alleged 
right  of  property  in  man  ;  and  there  is  no  doctrine  that  so 
ministers  to  the  spirit  of  tyranny. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  distinction  of  master  and  slave 
creates,  also,  a  distinction  between  the  slaveholder  and  the 
non-slaveholder ;  for  he  who  owns  men,  and  rules  them  abso- 
lutely as  his  property,  feels  his  superiority  to  one  who  simply 
owns  himself.  And  thus  this  factitious  aristocracy  is  lifted  still 
higher  by  contrast  with  those  who  are  too  poor  or  too  weak  to 
own  a  slave.  Moreover,  since  to  this  aristocracy  the  slave  is 
the  foundation  of  wealth,  distinction,  and  power,  its  own  posi- 
tion depends  upon  preserving  the  existing  status  undisturbed. 
Therefore,  not  only  must  all  rights  be  denied  to  the  slave,  but 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  non-slaveholders  must  be  circum- 
scribed, wherever  these  would  conflict  with  the  security  and 
stability  of  slavery ;  and  thus  the  slaveholding  aristocracy  be- 
comes an  oligarchy  of  the  intensest  type — concentrating  all 
legislation,  all  political  interest  and  power,  within  itself,  as  a 
necessity  of  its  own  existence.  All  offices  in  the  State  are  mo- 
nopolized by  this  oligarchy,  or  for  its  immediate  dependents 
and  supporters. 

Now  it  is  the  nature  of  an  oligarchy  to  work  and  watch  for 
its  own  interest  and  aggrandizement.  All  history  proves  this, 
both  in  Church  and  State.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  democracy, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  that  it  rests  in  the  intelligent 
preferences  of  men,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  propagate  itself,  or 
fortify  itself,  either  by  chicanery  or  by  violence.  But  an  oli- 
garchy, claiming  an  exclusive  right,  privilege,  or  prerogative 
for  a  few — of  which  the  many  may  be  suspicious  or  jealous — 
naturally  seeks  to  fortify  itself,  and  to  advance  its  own  interests 
against  others.  Hence,  when  the  clergy  had  once  set  them- 
selves up  as  an  aristocracy  in  the  church,  claiming  absolute 
prerogatives  and  powers  by  Divine  right,  they  encroached  more 
and  more  upon  the  rights  of  the  brotherhood,  till  the  colossal 
spiritual  despotism  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  established  over 
Christendom.     Hence,  the  easy  growth  of  tyranny  in  the  State, 
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when  once  the  principle  of  caste  is  allowed  to  determine  rights 
and  powers.  Against  such  an  ever-aspiring,  ever-encroaching 
oligarchy,  the  people  have  no  redress  but  in  revolution. 

This  Southern  oligarchy,  having  gained  a  footing  in  the 
national  Government,  has  been  true  to  its  own  nature.  Acting 
from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  self-aggrandizement, 
and  with  the  audacity  that  springs  from  unrestrained  power, 
it  has  sought  to  make  every  measure  of  the  Government  sub- 
servient to  its  own  interest.  Taking  advantage  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  North,  and  of  the  fears  of  capitalists  and  com- 
mercial men,  it  has  largely  controlled  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  last  thirty  years.  United  in  itself— for  it  is 
the  nature  of  an  oligarchy  to  be  thus  compacted  for  its  own 
interests — it  has  insisted  that  the  press,  the  mails,  the  territo- 
ries, should  be  regulated  for  its  advantage ;  that  we  should 
cancel  the  ordinance  of  freedom  established  by  the  fathers,  and 
become  a  nation  of  slave-hunters  under  the  rule  of  slaveholders. 
This  oligarchy  had  even  assumed  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a 
Presidential  nomination  and  election ;  and  to  insist  that  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Government 
should  be  wielded  for  its  exclusive  protection  and  benefit. 
Nothing  could  have  arrested  this  stealthy,  sure,  determined 
domination  of  the  oligarchy  over  the  republic,  but  a  war — if 
not  a  war  on  its  part  for  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  then  a 
war  of  revolution  on  our  part,  as  the  only  way  of  recovering 
our  liberties.  For  this  oligarchical  usurpation,  unchecked 
through  a  whole  generation,  was  reducing  us  to  a  state  of  po- 
litical, social,  and  moral  degeneracy,  in  which  we  were  ready 
to  barter  the  freedom  of  the  many  for  the  favor  of  the  few. 
It  is  in  human  nature  to  do  homage  to  audacity  in  power  ;  it 
is  in  human  selfishness  to  seek  present  advantages  without  re- 
gard to  principle ;  and  the  sad  record  of  eighteen  centuries 
teaches  us,  that  an  unsanctified  church  will  temporize  with  a 
popular  wrong.  Therefore,  in  proportion  as  this  oligarchy 
grew  in  power,  politicians  made  haste  to  pay  it  their  homage  ; 
commercial  men  fell  on  their  knees  to  beg  its  smile,  and  licked 
the  dust  where  it  bestowed  its  favor  ;  and  religion,  seeing  this 
Dagon  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Mammon  and  the  State,  either 
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grew  timid  and  silent  in  its  presence,  or  sought  to  sanctify  its 
hideousness,  by  baptizing  it  in  the  name  of  Abraham,  of  Moses, 
and  of  Onesimus,  as  the  pagan  statue  of  Jupiter  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Apostle  Peter,  by  a  sprinkling  of  holy  water. 
There  was  danger  that  all  justice  and  all  conscience  would  die 
out  of  the  nation  ;  that  moral  courage  and  every  manly  virtue 
would  depart ;  that  for  statesmen,  we  should  have  sycophants 
fawning  upon  the  oligarchy  of  the  South  ;  that  for  merchants, 
we  should  have  only  the  mercenaries  of  the  Cotton  King, 
doing  his  behests  for  their  hire ;  that  for  Christians  of  the 
stamp  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  we  should  have  only  the  sects 
of  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  of  Demas  the  renegade,  and 
of  Judas  the  traitor.  We  had  reached  a  point,  when  for 
party  or  for  trade,  politicians  in  conventions,  and  merchants  in 
mass  meeting,  were  ready  to  compromise  away  the  liberties  of 
a  race  and  the  freedom  of  the  national  territory  ;  and  when  it 
was  argued  in  pulpits  and  in  synagogues,  that  that  stupendous 
body  of  legalized  wrongs,  our  American  slavery,  was  but  a 
modernized  form  of  the  good  old  patriarchal  state  and  the  Mo- 
saic code  ;  and  at  once  a  Divine  curse  upon  the  seed  of  Ham, 
and  a  Divine  provision  of  mercy  for  the  African  race !  Let 
God  be  praised,  that  the  nation  has  been  startled  from  this 
fearful  degeneracy,  even  by  the  sharp  and  terrible  concussion 
of  war ;  that  this  grasping  oligarchy  has  overreached  itself,  and 
in  attemping  to  bind  our  chains  the  tighter,  has  snapped  them 
by  the  strain. 

The  rebellion  assails  the  Tight  of  a  republic  to  exist  as  a 
Government,  and  its  adequacy  to  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. A  foreign  Review  is  not  far  wrong  in  describing  our 
contest  as  "  Democracy  upon  its  trial."  For  the  question  lies 
far  deeper  than  the  permanence  of  our  Union  or  Constitution ; 
it  is  whether  a  Government,  whose  power  resides  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  can  stand  as  a  Government,  maintain  the  rights 
and  do  the  work  of  a  Government  in  any  and  every  emergency. 
The  doctrine  of  secession  is,  that  since  a  popular  Government 
originates  in  the  consent  of  the  people,  therefore  it  can  be  ad- 
ministered only  over  those  who  continue  to  assent  in  all  things 
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to  its  jurisdiction  ;  that  it  has  no  right  to  govern  any  portion 
of  its  nominal  subjects  who  may  choose,  at  any  time,  to  dissent 
from  it ;  that  it  is  a  mere  compact  between  the  Government 
and  the  governed,  from  which  the  governed  may  withdraw 
at  pleasure.  This  doctrine,  if  true,  not  only  works  the  disso- 
lution of  our  American  Union,  but  sows  in  every  republic  the 
seeds  of  its  own  disintegration.  For  the  right  of  repudiation, 
asserted  in  behalf  of  States  against  the  general  Government,  is 
equally  good  for  counties  against  States,  for  towns  against 
counties,  for  any  part  against  the  whole.  The  question  at 
issue,  therefore,  is  not  that  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  American 
Union,  but  that  of  the  governmental  powers  of  a  republic ;  not 
the  superficial  question  of  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  covered 
by  the  Union,  or  the  number  of  States  to  be  counted  in  it,  but 
the  vital  question,  whether  a  republic  has  the  same  right  and 
power  to  enforce  its  laws  which  are  conceded  to  any  other 
form  of  government.  Upon  this  point  foreigners  have  pre- 
judged and  almost  universally  misjudged  the  case.  Said  the 
London  Times  in  September  last : 

"  The  crash  of  a  new  political  world  is  an  awful  phenomenon.  War  has  clashed 
like  a  comet  upon  the  great  American  republic,  and  all  the  institutions  and  des- 
tinies of  that  mighty  Union  seem  scattered  in  fragments  around.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  the  formations  which  may  survive  after  the  convulsion  has  passed 
away ;  but  all  that  we  now  see  tends  irresistibly  to  convince  us  that  we  shall 
never  again  behold  that  specimen  of  political  organization  which  so  amazed  us 
with  its  growth,  and  impressed  us  with  its  apparent  vigor.  The  United  States  of 
North  America  have  ceased  to  be.  Whether  their  place  will  be  taken  by  two 
Unions  or  twenty,  whether  the  principle  of  confederation  will  be  merely  limited 
or  absolutely  discarded,  nobody  can  venture  to  foretell ;  but  we  cannot  so  much 
as  imagine  any  course  of  events  which  will  leave  the  last  state  of  things  with 
much  resemblance  to  the  first." 

Here  it  is  assumed,  that  the  Union  is  dissolved  by  the  mere 
declaration  of  the  secessionists  ;  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
Government  in  the  sense  in  which  Great  Britain  is  a  Govern- 
ment, capable  of  asserting  and  enforcing  its  own  existence,  but 
only  a  league  which  may  be  repudiated  or  dissolved  by  any  of 
the  parties  at  pleasure. 

This  view  is  not  confined  to  newspapers  of  the  day.  Years 
ago,  Thomas  Carlyle  described  the  state  of  political  society  in 
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this  country  as  "  Anarchy  plus  a  street-constable  ;"  a  people 
having  an  inborn  English  reverence  for  the  constable's  staff  as 
representing  Law,  but  with  no  title  to  be  a  commonwealth  or 
nation.  And  even  that  eminent  French  publicist,  De  Tocque- 
ville,  in  his  candid  and  profound  criticisms  upon  our  institu- 
tions, wrote  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Union  had  no  strength  inherent  in  itself;  that  "if  one  of  the 
States  chose  to  withdraw  its  name  from  the  compact,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  disprove  its  right  of  doing  so ;  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  no  means  of  maintaining  its  claims 
directly,  either  by  force  or  by  right."  This  view,  so  common 
abroad,  and  now  so  boldly  asserted  by  secessionists,  rests  upon 
the  two-fold  fallacy,  that  a  Government  which  originated  in 
the  consent  of  the  people,  can  exist  and  act  thereafter  only  by 
their  consent ;  and  that  this  Union  is  not  a  national  Government, 
but  a  mere  federation  of  States.  Now  as  to  the  first :  when  a 
people  set  up  a  Government,  under  whatever  form,  they  set  it 
up  to  he  a  Government  and  nothing  else ;  and  its  popular  ori- 
gin cannot  limit  it  in  the  exercise  of  the  just  and  necessary 
functions  of  a  Government.  Twelve  years  after  De  Tocque- 
ville  wrote,  the  Senate  of  France  passed  this  decree :  (i  The 
imperial  dignity  is  reestablished.  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
is  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Napoleon  III ;"  and  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1852,  the  people  voted  upon  the  following 
proposition:  "  The  people  wills  the  reestablishment  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  in  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte," 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  Senate.  7,824,189  voted  yes, 
and  253,115  no.  Here  was  a  popular  consent  to  the  imperial 
power.  Will  any  pretend  that  France  has  not  a  Government 
adequate  to  all  its  functions  ?  It  is  less  than  two  centuries 
since  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  voted,  that  there  was  an 
original  contract  between  king  and  people  which  King  James 
had  violated  ;  and  then  a  Convention,  as  nearly  popular  as  the 
English  notions  of  representation  and  suffrage  would  then  admit, 
voted  to  offer  the  crown  to  William  of  Orange,  a  foreign 
prince ;  and  made  a  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  him  and  his 
descendants,  with  an  accompanying  bill  of  rights.  The  throne 
of  England  rests  to-day  upon  that  popular  compact.     Brougham 
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himself  says  :  "  This  revolutionary  arrangement,  grounded  en- 
tirely upon  the  will  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  resistance  to 
their  hereditary  rulers,  is  the  whole  foundation  of  the  title  by 
which  the  House  of  Brunswick  now  enjoys  the  crown."  But 
is  not  this  a  Government  for  all  the  lawful  objects  of  govern- 
ment %  Why  then  should  a  republic  constitute  the  only  ex- 
ception %  Does  a  change  in  the  form  of  political  institutions 
destroy  the  idea  of  government  \  Does  the  fact,  that  this 
Union  was  formed  by  a  popular  compact,  deprive  it  of  the 
necessary  functions  of  government,  which  are  conceded  to  the 
Governments  of  France  and  England,  both  which  also  rest 
upon  a  popular  compact?  Grant  that  its  functions  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Constitution ;  they  are  the  proper  functions  of  a 
Government,  and  it  is  equal  to  them  all.  Every  word  of  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution  is  significant  and  conclusive  upon 
this  point.  "  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union  " — more 
perfect  than  the  confederation  of  States  had  secured  ;  "  to  es- 
tablish justice  " — that  is,  by  a  tribunal  whose  authority  shall 
be  supreme  and  final  over  all  the  land ;  "  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,"  by  a  power  able  to  enforce  the  laws  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union  ;  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare  " — objects  that  demand  one  supreme  and 
controlling  Government ;  and  "  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  " — a  task  demanding  both  su- 
premacy and  permanence  in  government.  Surely  it  is  govern- 
ment that  is  contemplated  here,  and  not  a  mere  partnership  at 
will. 

As  to  federation,  that  w^as  repudiated  in  the  very  framing  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  because  the  league  of  States  had 
failed,  that  the  people,  acting  through  popular  conventions,  re- 
solved to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  not  during  the  good 
pleasure  of  States,  but  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
"  Our  situation,"  writes  Madison,  (Feb.,  1787),  "  is  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  critical.  ISTo  money  comes  into  the 
Federal  treasury ;  no  respect  is  paid  to  the  Federal  authority ; 
and  people  of  reflection  unanimously  agree  that  the  existing 
Confederacy  is  tottering  to  its  foundation."  On  the  one  hand 
there  was  a  leaning  toward  monarchy ;  on  the  other  a  tendency 
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to  a  partition  into  several  confederacies.  Treaties  made  by  the 
Confederacy  with  foreign  powers  had  been  violated  by  partic- 
ular States,  and  Congress  was  inadequate  either  to  prevent  a 
war  or  to  carry  it  forward ;  or  to  protect  itself  against  the  dic- 
tation and  encroachments  of  the  States.  Edmund  Randolph, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Virginia,  insisted  that  the  General 
Government  u  should  be  able  to  defend  itself  against  encroach- 
ment," and  should  be  "  paramount  to  the  State  Constitutions." 
This  was  impossible  in  a  Confederacy  which  represented  the 
States  and  not  the  people :  and  the  one  absorbing  question  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  was  that  of  the  thorough  and 
radical  change  of  the  theory  and  structure  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment from  Federal  to  National.  Mr.  Randolph  put  this 
distinctly  in  these  words :  "  The  true  question  is,  whether  we 
shall  adhere  to  the  Federal  plan,  or  introduce  the  National 
plan ;"  and  he  argued,  "  that  a  Union  of  the  States,  merely 
Federal,  will  not  accomplish  the  objects  of  common  defense,  se- 
curity of  liberty,  and  general  welfare  ;  that  no  treaty  or  treaties, 
among  the  whole  or  part  of  the  States,  as  individual  sovereign- 
ties, would  be  sufficient ;"  and,  therefore,  "  that  ^national  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judiciary."  Mr.  Madison  argued,  that 
"  experience  had  evinced  a  constant  tendency  in  the  States  to 
encroach  on  the  Federal  authority ;  to  violate  national  treaties ; 
to  infringe  the  rights  and  interests  of  each  other ;  to  oppress 
the  weaker  party  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  ;"*  and 
that  "  the  prerogative  of  the  General  Government  is  the  great 
pervading  principle  that  must  control  the  centrifugal  tendency 
of  the  States."  And  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  "could 
not  but  express  his  amazement,  that  when  a  just  Government, 
founded  on  a  fair  representation  of  the  people  of  America,  was 
within  our  reach,  we  should  renounce  the  blessing,  from  an 
attachment  to  the  ideal  freedom  and  importance  of  States" 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  tired  of  the  political  confed- 
eration of  petty  sovereignties,  then  took  the  Government  into 
their  own  hands  as  a  nation  ;  and  since  all  States  subsequent 

*  Madison  Papers. 
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to  the  original  thirteen  have  gained  their  political  status  by 
virtue  of  the  Union,  these  have  not  in  any  sense  given  ex- 
istence to  the  Union.     The  United  States  can  punish  treason, 
which  is  a  crime  against  the  supreme  authority ;  the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  in- 
vasion ;  shall  call  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.     All  this 
does  not  comport  with  the  notion  of  a  compact,  to  be  dissolved 
at  pleasure.     Nay,  here  is  a  Government,  set  up  for  all  the 
rightful  purposes  of  government,   and  set  up   for  posterity. 
And  now  the  question  is,  whether  the  people  have  a  right  to 
set  up  such  a  Government,  and  having  established  it,  are  able 
to  stand  by  it  and  to  make  it  stand?     It   is   the  question, 
whether  a  republic  has  a  right  to  be  in  this  world  at  all? 
Whether  men  can  have  a  Government  without  a  nobility  or  a 
king  ?     It  is  the  grand  question  for  the  ages,  between  a  popular 
constitutional  Government  and  a  Government  of  irresponsible 
powers.     Republicanism,  as  a  Government  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  human  society,  is  on  trial  before  the  world  and  histo- 
ry.    The  crisis  is  momentous  ;  the  issue,  vast  as  the  hopes  of 
freedom  in  all  lands  and  for  all  times  ;  the  question,  whether 
after  all  the  people  are  but  children  playing  at  government, 
sure  to  fall  out  by  the  way,  and  needing  the  king  back  again 
to  whip  them  into  order  ?     Or  whether,  instead  of  a  baby-house 
republic,  they  have  set  up  a  Government  capable  of  suppress- 
ing insurrection,  enforcing  its  authority  and  executing  its  laws  ? 
To  settle  that  problem  we  needed  the  ordeal  of  fire.     To  make 
a  rifled  cannon,  the  workmen  lay  in  a  circle  separate  bars  of 
steel,  each  proved  apart,  and  then  hoop  these  together  as  a 
cylinder.     But  however  closely  fitting,  they  are  not  united, 
nor  can  they  be  by  mere  mechanical  pressure ;  no  rings  nor 
rivets  can  make  them  one.     Now  the  furnace  is  heated  seventy 
times  seven,   and  the  mechanically-shaped  cannon  is  swung 
into  the  hotest  flames.     By  and  by  the  ponderous  mass,  all 
one  livid  glow,  is  swung  out  again  upon  the  anvil,  and  the  Ti- 
tanic trip-hammer  falls  upon  it,  blow  after  blow,  till  the  bars 
are  welded  together  without  flaw  or  seam.     So  shall  we  come 
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out  of  this  great  furnace  heat,  our  thirty-four  States  welded 
into  one  Nationality — no  hoop  and  barrel  mechanism  that 
bursts  with  the  first  explosion — but  one  gigantic  eolumbiad, 
shaking  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  the  roar  of  liberty 
from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  principle  of  a  central  and  controlling  Government, 
without  a  centralized  absolutism,  is  now  upon  trial  for  our- 
selves and  for  posterity.  Carlyle  sneeringly  asks,  "  What  new 
elements  of  polity  or  nationhood,  what  noble  new  phasis  of 
human  arrangement,  yet  comes  to  light  in  America  ?"  "We 
answer  this — the  most  marvelous  invention  in  government 
that  history  has  seen.  Democracy  and  absolutism  have  been 
in  the  world  for  centuries.  The  principle  of  a  federal  Union 
of  contiguous  States  is  as  old  as  Greece,  or  older.  But  Democ- 
racy has  existed  only  in  small  communities ;  and  the  federal 
Union  of  such  communities,  as  in  the  ancient  commonwealths 
of  Greece,  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
old  Confederation  of  the  United  States,  while  it  holds  the  little 
independent  sovereignties  loosely  together  by  motives  of  con- 
venience or  danger,  stimulates  mutual  jealousies  and  rivalries 
between  the  States,  and  an  ambition  of  the  largest  and  strong- 
est to  rule  the  Confederation.  All  such  leagues  fall  asunder 
for  want  of  a  binding  power  at  the  centre.  Hence,  the  reac- 
tion from  a  too  rampant  Democracy  or  a  disjointed  Federalism 
has  ever  been  toward  a  central  absolutism  ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  centralization  of  power  is  always  to  despotism.  But  as 
the  chemist,  after  repeated  failures,  in  some  favored  moment, 
stops  his  analysis  or  his  combinations  just  at  the  point  that 
gives  him  a  new  metal  or  a  new  force,  and  enriches  the  world 
with  a  discovery, — so  our  fathers,  having  brought  forth  from 
the  crucible  of  the  Revolution  the  two  elements  of  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  and  State  confederation,  finding  that  these 
were  like  opposite  poles,  repelling  instead  of  binding, — cast 
them  again  into  the  alembic,  to  form  a  Constitution  ;  and  at  a 
moment  most  favored  of  heaven,  they  stopped  the  process  just  as 
this  marvelous  result  was  gained — the  power  of  a  central 
Government  without  a  centralized  power.     Justly  does  Lord 
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Brougham  say  of  such  a  structure  of  government,  that  "  it  is 
the  very  greatest  refinement  in  social  policy  to  which  any  state 
of  circumstances  has  ever  given  rise,  or  to  which  any  age  has 
ever  given  birth."*  Let  Carlyle  accept  this  as  our  sublime 
contribution  to  the  science  of  government.  But  we  must 
prove  it  first,  for  the  whole  strain  of  the  rebellion  comes  at 
this  very  point.  Our  central  Government  has  proved  loose 
enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  interior  liberty  in  times  of  peace ; 
it  has  also  proved  strong  enough  to  gird  us  up  as  one  nation- 
ality for  foreign  war ;  and  now  the  question  is,  whether  it  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  itself  and  us  together  against  internal 
rebellion  ?  If  that  central  band  snaps  under  this  pressure,  the 
whole  wondrous  machinery  of  our  fathers  must  fall  asunder, 
and  its  fragments  will  be  worth  no  more  than  the  two  ends  of 
the  Atlantic  cable.  Our  Constitution  hits  marvelously  the 
point  between  too  much  government  and  no  government  at 
all.  "We  have  proved  that  we  have  none  too  much ;  the  re- 
bellion denies  that  we  have  any  at  all.  This  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, unknown  in  history  prior  to  our  Constitution,  has 
never  before  been  put  to  the  test.  It  is  a  critical  moment  for 
us  and  for  mankind.  If  this  fails  us,  the  world  must  vibrate 
as  of  yore  between  mobocracy  and  despotism,  and  such  poor 
contrivances  as  may  be  patched  up  of  both. 

Our  danger  here  is  two-fold ;  that  the  rebellion  will  cut 
asunder  this  one  central  national  tie,  and  that  we  in  our  des- 
peration, shall  seek  to  strengthen  it  by  making  the  national 
Government  a  centralized  power,  and  tying  the  cord  so  tight 
as  to  strangle  our  liberties.  Already  some  are  crying  out  for 
a  change  of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  a  stronger  Government. 
"We  must  resist  this  tendency.  "Whatever  we  may  accept  as  a 
necessity  of  war,  we  want  no  ten-years'  President,  with  a 
standing  army,  and  power  to  fine  or  imprison  citizens  at  will. 
There  is  but  a  narrow  gate  between  a  people's  prison  for 
traitors  and  a  despot's  Bastile  for  political  opponents.  We 
must  keep  that  gate  shut  and  barred.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
simply  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  to  wipe  out,  in  some  honest 

*  Political  Philosophy,  Part  III,  Cap.  30. 
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and  thorough  way,  Slavery,  its  exciting  cause ;  and  then  to 
stand  by  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  vindicate  the  wisdom  of 
our  fathers  alike  against  rebellion  or  usurpation.  If  this  one 
cable  parts,  we  are  lost. 

The  rebellion  puts  in  jeopardy  the  'political  unity  of  a  nation, 
historically  and  territorially  one.  The  people  of  these  United 
States  are  one  in  their  historical  antecedents  and  associations. 
All  the  colonies  from  which  the  original  States  emerged  were 
English,  in  population,  manners,  language,  laws  ;  and  how- 
ever large  the  infusion  of  other  races,  we  are  still  English  in 
history,  habit,  language,  legislation.  With  all  minor  diversi- 
ties, we  are  substantially  a  people  of  one  stock.  Our  political 
principles  and  institutions  have  been  one ;  our  ancestors  were 
one ;  our  struggles  and  victories  have  been  one  ;  the  physical 
geography  of  our  territory  marks  us  for  one  people  ;  our  rivers, 
lakes,  gulfs,  seas,  mountains,  unite  and  can  never  divide  us ; 
and  no  artificial  division  could  be  run  across  these  natural 
bonds  of  union,  that  would  stand.  Hence,  secession  does 
violence  to  history,  to  nature,  and  to  our  organic  life. 

Once  divided,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  carry  out  our 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty  within  a  reduced  sphere.  The 
prestige  of  union  would  be  gone ;  the  sacredness  of  the  Consti- 
tution violated ;  the  thread  of  history  broken ;  the  sense  of 
national  life  departed.  We  should  be  left  to  uphold  our  liber- 
ties, as  best  we  might,  upon  half  our  territory,  against  a  foe 
who  had  wrested  from  us  the  other  half,  either  by  our  consent 
or  our  submission.  And  with  this  infamy  of  impotence  upon 
us,  we  should  yet  be  compelled  to  make  war  a  profession  for 
self-defense.  The  idea  of  nationality  would  be  blotted  out 
from  the  page  of  our  history ;  and  the  whole  country  abandon- 
ed to  the  jealous  wranglings  of  sections  and  of  races.  How 
long  could  JSTew  England  bind  to  her  the  Pacific  coast  ?  How 
long  would  the  West  obey  Eastern  laws  of  trade,  if  she  could 
make  better  terms  with  the  South  ?  The  question  of  union  is 
not  one  of  pride,  nor  one  of  territorial  possessions,  or  of  free 
trade,  but  one  of  life  or  death  for  the  Nation. 

It  is  one  of  the  crowning  mercies  of  this  war,  that  it  has 
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evoked  the  sentiment  of  national  unity  with  a  life  and  power 
never  before  witnessed  here,  and  without  parallel  except  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  France  for  her  first  Napoleon.  "We  were  drifting 
toward  moral  if  not  political  disintegration.  The  intense 
sectionalism  of  the  South  had  begun  to  evoke  a  counter  section- 
alism in  the  North.  The  "West,  swelling  with  numbers,  with 
corn,  and  with  latent  wealth,  was  growing  restive  and  jealous 
under  the  political  and  commercial  ascendency  of  the  East. 
Much  of  our  foreign  population  was  naturalized  only  in  name ; 
and  "  the  German  vote  "  and  "  the  Irish  vote  "  were  spoken  of  as 
positive  elements  in  national  politics.  Distinctions  of  race 
were  kept  alive  to  the  hindrance  of  national  unity ;  and  a  nar- 
row Nativism  was  set  up  as  a  barrier  to  the  assimilation  of  the 
foreign  element.  These  internal  divisions  must  sooner  or  later 
have  destroyed  our  unity  and  peace,  and  have  rendered  impos- 
sible an  American  nationality.  We  were  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing, like  the  Roman  republic,  a  mere  political  pudding-stone, 
made  up  of  pebbles  and  flints,  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  colors,  and 
angles,  held  together  by  a  coarse  sandy  cement,  instead  of  one 
magnificent  crystal,  formed  by  chemical  affinity,  and  whose 
every  surface  and  angle  has  the  same  pole,  and  is  determined 
by  the  same  law. 

In  this  state  of  things,  treason,  worming  itself  into  the  Cabi- 
net, and  holding  the  late  President  dumb  and  motionless  by  its 
spell,  had  brought  the  Nation  to  the  verge  of  disruption  and 
anarchy.  All  order,  faith,  law,  government,  were  about  to  be 
plunged  into  darkness,  chaos,  and  blood.  Only  the  trumpet- 
note  of  war  could  have  called  us  back  to  a  consciousness  of  our 
rights  and  duties,  our  interests  and  perils  as  a  Nation.  Before 
this  we  were  dead  to  our  history,  dead  to  our  birthright,  dead 
to  duty,  to  liberty,  and  to  patriotism ;  the  scattered  members 
of  a  nation  whose  life  had  gone  out.  But  when  the  cannon 
boomed  against  our  flag,  'twas  like  the  trumpet  of  the  resur- 
rection. There  was  a  shaking  of  the  dead ;  "  the  bones  came 
together,  bone  to  his  bone ;  and  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  came 
up  upon  them  ;  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  from  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  came  into  them  ;  and  they  lived,  and  stood 
up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army."  Henceforth, 
we  are  a  Nation,  one  and  indivisible,  to  have  no  distinction  of 
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Greek  or  Jew,  of  bond  or  free.  All  tributaries  of  latitude,  of 
race,  of  section,  of  language,  now  swell  the  mighty  tide  of  patri- 
otism— as  when  the  warm  breath  of  June  looses  the  flood-gates 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Mississippi  rises  and  rolls, 
and  rolls  and  rises,  swallowing  up  the  St.  Peters  and  the  St. 
Croix,  the  Chippewa  and  the  Wisconsin,  the  Des  Moines,  the 
Illinois  and  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  bringing  with  it  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Tennessee  and  the  "Wabash ;  rolls  onward,  swal- 
lowing the  Arkansas,  the  Yazoo  and  the  Red  river ;  rises  and 
rolls,  and  rolls  and  rises,  drinking  up  the  waters  of  a  continent 
from  every  region  and  every  soil,  and  by  its  resistless  current 
beating  back  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  asserting  its  own  life 
and  vigor  far  out  at  sea.  We  shall  cease  to  be  one  nation  when 
we  consent  to  cut  off  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  to  surrender 
that  to  a  foreign  power.  He  who  made  the  mountains  and  the 
rivers,  hath  made  us  to  be  one  people. 

And  one  people  we  must  be — proving  to  the  world  that  self- 
government  is  as  strong  to  maintain  right  as  it  is  to  forbear 
injury ;  and  that  without  a  monarchy,  a  nobility,  a  State- 
church  to  inspire  loyalty,  and  without  antiquity  to  awaken 
reverence  for  names  or  institutions,  we  yet  have  a  loyalty  to 
law,  and  a  reverence  for  just  authority,  which  no  internal  con- 
vulsion can  overthrow ;  that  we  are  a  Nation  and  have  a  Gov- 
ernment. Two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  Herodotus 
counted  as  a  glory  of  Democracy  "  its  power  of  enlisting  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  in  support  of  their  Constitution,  and  of 
providing  for  all  a  common  bond  of  union  and  fraternity ;" 
and  though  the  Democracy  of  Athens  and  the  republic  of 
Rome  lie  buried  under  the  ruins  of  centuries,  this  young  and 
vigorous  nation,  ^ipon  a  continent  that  the  ancient  sage  and 
traveler  never  imagined  to  exist,  proves  the  truth  and  wisdom 
of  his  words.  Stronger  than  edict  of  emperor  or  decree  of 
Parliament  is  the  power  of  this  free  popular  Government  of  ours 
to  enlist  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  support  of  their  Constitution. 
We  owe  this  support  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  posterity  and  to 
mankind.  What  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  all  philan- 
thropic and  religious  enterprise,  by  our  political  freedom  and 
unity.  A  free  and  ever-multiplying  press,  schools,  colleges, 
churches,  reforms — all  that  pertains  to  a  Christian  civilization ; 
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what  a  development  this  has  had  with  the  life  of  the  Nation  ! 
And  now  the  rebellion  would  oppose  to  this  a  state  of  society 
founded  upon  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  black  race,  doom- 
ing them  to  perpetual  bondage ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this,  muz- 
zling the  press,  shutting  up  the  school,  and  setting  the  gen- 
darmes of  despotism  to  watch  the  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
Moreover,  we  ourselves,  crippled  in  our  national  life,  cut  off 
from  half  our  field  of  Christian  endeavor,  compelled  to  appro- 
priate to  military  armaments  money  that  should  go  to  schools, 
churches  and  missions,  would  fall  from  our  high  privilege  as 
leaders  of  Christian  civilization,  and  become  as  apostate  Jews. 
Freedom  and  slavery  have  been  working  out  their  results,  side 
by  side  ;  and  we  must  now  determine  for  posterity  which  shall 
dominate  upon  this  continent. 

Every  sacred  interest  of  our  civilization  is  in  peril.  If  the 
rebellion  shall  either  triumph  by  arms,  or  win  for  itself  a 
recognition ;  if  a  peaceful  Government  of  freedom  can  be  over- 
turned by  the  sword,  and  the  decision  of  the  ballot  be  put  down 
by  the  bayonet,  then  the  boasted  progress  of  humanity  is  lulled 
back  into  barbarism.  The  long  and  painful  education  of  the 
race  for  freedom  -  and  self-government  has  come  to  this  !  no 
more  !  But  if  the  hour  is  big  with  peril,  it  is  also  grand  with 
the  destinies  of  the  future. 

This  is  no  time  for  despondency.  Rather  should  we  adopt 
the  jubilant  style  of  the  freedman  at  Port  Royal,  who,  putting 
on  his  old  master's  best  attire,  "just  to  save  it  from  the  moths," 
came  into  the  national  camp,  singing  and  shouting,  and  aver- 
red, that  "  he  neber  enjoyed  religion  so  much  afore  in  all  his 
life"  If  we  have  any  religion,  now  is  the  time  to  enjoy  it ;  if 
we  have  faith  in  a  God  of  justice,  whose  sublime  Providence 
marches  through  the  ages,  now  is  the  time  to  prove  it.  We 
must  march  upon  these  Philistines  with  the  ark  of  God,  and 
blowing  the  trump  of  Jubilee.  For  the  Government,  which 
the  rebels  seek  to  tear  asunder  as  a  piece  of  social  patch-work, 
is  an  ordinance  of  God,  speaking  through  human  forms.  And 
by  so  much  as  we  approach  the  human  to  the  Divine  in  gov- 
ernment, by  the  ordinances  of  right,  of  justice,  of  freedom, 
throughout  the  land,  shall  the  voice  of  the  people  become  the 
voice  of  God. 
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